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READERS WRITE 





About “Another Language” 

Your editorial “Another Language” in 
the June 25th issue is idealistic enough, 
and at the same time realistic enough, t» 
warrant wholesale printing, framing and 
distributing to all public bodies for dis- 
play in prominent places everywhere. Ii 
is a reminder to all sane-minded people, 
who might be tempted to become pan- 
icky at what appears to be a breakdown 
of social and political stability, that the 
mind of mankind is equipped to deal with 
any situation, no matter how gloomy in 
appearance; that it can bring safety out 
of insecurity, order out of confusion and 
calm out of any man-made storm... 

Sidney Pope 
Chicago, Ill. 


. * * 


“Another Language” brings on the urge 
to object to putting 20th century progress 
on a pedestal. We know that it suffered 
many radical setbacks, while the 19th 
and other centuries can claim some cred- 
it. This age of science often appears to 
be so engrossed in making life easier 
that it almost forgets about the purpose 
of life itself. The claim that we can 
solve the problems someday proves noth- 
ing. We are living now, need solution 
now, should go to work now and the 
claim will prove itself. The 21st cen- 
tury might be more progressive than the 
20th, so let’s not get drunk with self- 
pride. Let’s not be a Narcissus. 

Maurice Naparstek 
Lowell, Mass. 

I am especially pleased with your edi- 
torial . . . Every word is an absolute 
fact. Vicious propaganda truly is Public 
Enemy No. 1 and it is too bad that we do 
not have laws to curb it... 
C. A. Roberts 
Mackinaw City, Mich. 


* 7. * 

“There is need for a language that 
knows restraint; there is need for a mood 
that springs from common sense.” 

These words are taken from the splen- 
did PATHFINDER editorial. Wish that 
it were possible for the prophets of doom 
to benefit by observing your sadly needed 
language of hope... 

Fred Jocus 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


. + 7. 


“Another Language” shows a_ bread 


perspective. If it were characteristic of 
all Americans, our general viewpoint 
would be in a healthier state . . . Con- 
gratulations. 


George E. Snyder 
Chicago, Tl. 
On the Schuschnigg Marriage 

I would like to call your attention to 
an article in PATHFINDER of June 18, 
which reports a wedding, in Vienna, of 
Countess Vera Fugger von Babenhausen 
and ex-Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, sup- 
posedly represented by his brother. 

Regarding this report, permit me to 
refer you to the front page of the Bal- 
timore Catholic Review of June 17, on 
which appeared an article by Monsignor 
Enrico Pucci, Vatican City correspondent 
of the N. C. W. C. News Service, whom 1 
quote: 

“Vatican authorities know nothing of a 
reported decree of marriage nullity being 
granted, whereby, according to a secular 
press dispatch, the former Chancellor of 


Austria, Kurt von Schuschnigg, married 
Countess Vera Fugger von Babenhausen.” 

Mrs. J. R. Taylor 
Baltimore, Md. 


[According to authoritative Catholic sources, there 
was no factual basis for press reports that the Vatican 
had granted a decree of annulment to the divorced 
Countess Vera, thus permitting marriage to Roman 
Catholic Kurt Schuschnigg. According to the church’s 
law, a Catholic cannot marry a divorced person whose 
former spouse is still living. There seems to be no 
question, however, that the former Austrian chan- 
cellor married the countess by proxy, as PATH- 
FINDER reported. For more about this marriage, 
see page 7.—Ed.] 


Perhaps It’s the Graduate’s Fault 

In the opening sentence of the con- 
cluding paragraph of your editorial, 
“Commencement Speakers,” in the June 
25th’ issue of Pathfinder, you’ said that 
“There is no record of any graduate who 
ever profited from a commencement ad- 
dress, even to the extent of listening 
to it.’ . .. Does the fault lie in the 
commencement address or in the gradu- 
ate? Your guess is as good as mine. 

Elmer McMurray 

Silverton, W. Va. 


In Defense of British “Realism” 

You make the following statement in 
your last issue (PATHFINDER, June 25): 
“In the days before diplomatic ‘realism’ 
guided British Foreign Policy, the proud- 
est tradition of Britons was their readi- 
ness and ability to command respect for 
iheir flag on the high seas.” 

You are trying to deliberately mislead 
your readers. The incidents which took 
place two weeks ago occurred in Spanish 
ports which are not exactly the high 
seas. Those ships were in Spanish ports 
against the express advice of their own 
government. And there is, in reality, no 
international law which will support their 
claim for British protection. As long 
as they are in Spanish waters they 
should, by all the rules of the game, be 
willing to take their own risks. What you 
suggest is “imperialism,” not “democra- 
cy.” Why should the British nation sup- 
port and protect a group of people who 
go voluntarily to places where they are 
sure to run the risk of being shot? And, 
as for the way they commanded respect 
for their flag on the high seas, do you 
remember how they stopped and searched 
American vessels in the middle of the 
Atlantic with nothing but their guns to 
support their conduct? If that had been 
done by Franco, it would have been 
piracy. But who in the devil cares about 
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logic when the Spanish Embassy is spend 
ing thirtéen million dollars on propa- 
ganda in this country? 

D. A. Cabarga 
Dep’t. of Romance Languages 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, O. 


[PATHFINDER was not trying to mislead anyb<« 
Its separate stories on Spain and British ‘‘reali 
in the June 25th issue, merely reported an atti: 
of mind among many Britons eopeest to the Chami 
lain policy. PATHFINDER said (nothing at 
whether British shipping had a right to claim B: 
protection in Spanish ports. International law 
this point is apparently arguable. British 
owners insist that international law has never 
sidered ports to be legitimate military objectiy: 
They also insist that neutral ships, whether in x 
within the three-mile limit or on the high sea: 
entitled to immunity from attack. For more ; 
Britain, ships and General Franco, see page 7 


“The Trouble with the Movies” 
Your article on the movie indust: 
failing profits (PATHFINDER, June 
was complete except for one thing—t 
dropping of exceptional stars... 

The best example are the Mauch twi 
They were dropped because of a suppo 
lack of stories. Twins with talent 
rare; therefore, when they dropped 1 
Mauch twins, Warners deliberately « 
carded opportunities for exceptional a 
rare productions—the Roman lege: 
“Romulus and Remus”; the Greek f: 
tasy, “Castor and Pollux,” etc. 

Still moviegoers have to swallow 
continuous stream of musicolossals, 
fined slapstick and hasty pictures. |s 
any wonder the profits go to Hades? 

Edwin Lars: 
lowa City, Ia. 
* * * 

. .. I am not a movie critic, but 
believe that the trouble with the movi: 
is that not enough “good” movies are p: 
duced . .. I, for one, am tired of going | 
a movie to see the same old story and p|.i 
in just a little different version than ! 
had seen it the time before. I say—gi 
us the best of pictures and in retu: 
movie earnings will go up. 

E. L. Green 
Pierce, Neb. 


Youth and Those over 40 

I have just read “Youth” in PAT! 
FINDER for June 25. I have no sympat! 
for youth’s begging for economic secur- 
ity. There has never been any re: 
economic security in the world at a 
time. Besides, security is for old ag 
Today’s youth sound like a big cry-bab) 
“the world owes me a living”. attitud: 
again. Hasn’t it ever heard of the spirit 
of adventure and courage? 

q Dorothy Pos 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


- * . 


Your article, “Youth,” is not only in- 
structive but very interesting. It 
mighty fine that the unemployment pro! 
lem of youth is being given this consid 
eration, but what about this same pro! 
lem for those of us in our forties an 
fifties? A large percentage of indusir 
today think that a person has one fo 
in the grave if he is past forty, and th 
he should look for an undertaker instead 
of a job. I think. drawing the line on : 
man’s age is the bunk, because there a: 
lots of men in their forties and older w! 
are better men in every respect than th: 
were in their twenties If a man 
physically fit and efficient and wants t 
work, he should be given a job even 
he is 100. 

Roger W. DuNann 
Portland, Ore. 
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gained considerable notoriety before 
SPI ES— the war with her dancing and har- 
lotry. As a secret agent, it has*been 


tect ve . ‘ i . ‘ well said that Mata Hari was “more 
rin Again They Busily Play Their Ancient Game successful swith her body than with 
ore her brain. Too much a pleasure- 
7 seeker and an exhibitionist to be a 














: Withi ro weeks, five i spion: i ass 
os” Germany: Within ind reeks, organized espionage begin to assume great spy, she nevertheless managed 
men have been beheaded as spies. its modern form. Its chief originator . ; : a e 
lust: China: Only a short time ago, beau- venue she to worm some important secrets from 
ina; Only a she aE, Dee was William Stieber, spy-master for : : . . : 
ne ‘ F »i-Tai. fascinati en of the opi ‘ ’ Allied officers as a price for her 
tiful Lei-Lai, fascinating quee Prussia’s Bismarck. I 
-— ; Ary : ne: ae : great Premier Bismarck, In fea 
ns ; Shanghai night clubs in 1934, died at Gun deure, Waders tee. Srenco-Srenion favors. Like many another spy, Mata 
: dawn. Arrested in Hankow, she was cos Micke flooded aiid with enage Hari sealed her own doom by trying 
» tw executed by a Chinese firing squad as , > - .  . to play both ends against the middle, 
Ippo one of the ringleaders of a Japanese than 35,000 secret agents. Their work betraying. Germany to’ France as 
pnt spy system. in exposing French defenses and sap- Rigg i ae “te 
ved 1 ‘ rs : : . readily as she betrayed France to 
™ France: With espionage arrests re- ping French morale was a large fac- Gormany She fell before a French 
ay , sulting in an average of four convic- tor in the amazing ease and rapidity firing squad in 1917 
: tions per week, France has just de- with which the Prussian army march- Sg BM . 
eee creed the death penalty for spies. ed on and captured Paris in 1870 Less renowned but much more ac- 
Pe * America: After indicting 18 per- By : f the World war, Ger- Complished in espionage was the Ger- 
ai , an 4 : y the time of the World war, Ger . 
sons, four of whom are in prison, a : , vf man-born Anne Marie Lesser, known 
; ° . y y . r ‘ > € Vic 40s: ’ 
low Federal grand jury in New York is many had built around the Stieber caine dadnar tic, ata 2, 
als, still investigating what appears to be tradition the largest and most thor- D —< ” Th .. , De oS 4 
. Is a widespread German spy ring. oughly drilled spy corps ever seen. “Th ae KC e Pn Mile aches an 
ae * . - . or € > > r 
es! ale FEET ; Of the estimated 45,000 operatives em- re Black Cat.” Mile, Docteur was 
Ur ONTINUING to pour in last week root Sow ‘ol batants in the war, Placed in German spy circles by the 
ployed by all combatants in the war, - . : . : 
from all over the world, reports German officer whose mistress she 
like these were evidence that the an- was. Her chief distinction was the 
Fics cient and dishonorable practice of utter ruthlessness with which she be- 
OvVit . . 
re p! spying had become a major phase of trayed her own agents to the enemy. 
Kine ihe modern race toward war. Experts Cleverer than Mata Hari, Mile. Docteur 
nd p! estimated that European espionage was never caught, She died in Switz- 
than ! expenditures had reached unprece- erland long after the war, 
y—si dented peace-time levels of from 50 “LEGAL” SPYING: A product of 
retu to 80 million dollars a year. Guesses war, spying nevertheless flourishes in is 
it the number of spies busily ferreting time of peace. This is so chiefly for \ 
ua out the secrets of mutually suspicious two reasons: (1) Every arming nation / 
nations ranged from 100,000 upwards. covets the superior mechanical and 
Normally aloof from such “foreign strategic devices of every other na- 
PAT! foolishness,” the United States last tion, and spying is one way of getting 
mpat! week was showing its own intense them; (2) it is standard military prac- 
secur- interest in the subject as a result of tice for all nations to be prepared for 
. the unusual developments attending war even with the most unlikely foes. 
a s a ~ Te + J r ; . . . * 
ld at the exposure of a in es plot All nations indulge in spying, In 
bab) in New York (PATHE INDER, July 2). a sort of gentlemanly agreement, 
ittitud rossing diplomatic etiquette out the every power seeks by one means or 
» spi window, U. S. District Attorney Lamar another to discover the exact armed 
% Hardy had presented indictments strength, mobilization plans, arma- 
“a bluntly naming high German officials Seharmethenal ment improvements, and so forth, of 
as instigators of the plot. Since Hardy , , other countries. In many instances, 
had been in close touch with Wash- Mata Hari Won Secrets with Harlotry this spying, which its practitioners 
niv in- “ o ¥ ° ° a A , o ~ 7 ~ 
4 ington during the investigation, his ‘ prefer to call “intelligence work,” is 
F pro! candor suggested that a disturbed more than half worked for Germany. jjorfectly legal. Generally it is an ac- 
aiiietd State Department meant to spare no As it did to other departments of cepted but not much talked about fact. 
» pro! feelings in attempting to crush alien warfare, the World war brought spy- The United States is no exception to 
es al espionage in America, Shortly after’ ing to its highest pitch. Secret agents this rule. American military at- 
idust the charges were made public, Presi- were everywhere, often in the pay of taches (officials often nick-named “ae- 
‘d dent Roosevelt expressed grave con- two or three different nations * me credited spies”) customarily study the , 
ad t cern and advocated increased funds same time. Records show that some military scene of the nations whe 
on ‘ for counter-espionage by this nation. 1,000 World war spies were executed they are stationed and report to Wash- 
2 on : ° . aetc ‘ a _ t V é Su é , é 
ee MILITARY ANTIQUE: Spying is un- after court-martial, but many more ington. The observations of the at- 
ler wi doubtedly the most ancient depart- were undoubtedly killed without trial. taches are often supplemented by re- 
yn th ment of military strategy. Upon reach- It was inevitable that such condi- ports to the U. S. War Department 
nan ing the borders of Biblical Canaan, tion’ should breed hundreds of fan- from retired Army or Navy officers 
) e f Ko > le ” ‘ H Ee »e Ni © »< : > ° . 7 ° ri 
ants te Moses sent men to “spy out the land”  tastic tales of a Y- and scores of who, traveling abroad on their own ‘aay 
even : ind gave them explicit instructions to half-mythical, half-absurd great business or pleasure, are glad to note 
Yon study the economic resources of the _ spies. Foremost among the latter down and report interesting military 
country, the numbers and strength of were two women, both originally Ger- phenomena. 
the inhabitants, and whatever forti- man agents. The more famous of the It is when espionage transcends the 
fications they might discover. In later two was the fabulous Mata Hari, pounds of “legality” that trouble 
ion, D. . ; . ‘ : ) gality « 
managins days, such famous warriors as Eng- whose name has since become almost starts. Today. more and more na- 
dverti: “a tena Hj Actuall po a “ ) 
ive... Nev land’s Alfred the Great disguised them- a synonym for spying. ctually @ tions are supplementing the work of 
re . . ‘ 
fies, Cal selves and penetrated enemy lines. Dutch girl born Margaret Gertrud 
sas, Marc! 


Not until last century, however, did. Zelle, she posed as an Oriental and (Continued on page 13) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: No Holiday 


The United States had a holiday last 
week, but its President did not. Be- 
fore, Quring and after the Fourth of 
July, Franklin Roosevelt was hard at 
work. : 

At Hyde Park, N. Y., the President 
polished off the last of the several 
hundred bills left by the 75th Con- 
gress. Chief item was the $350,000,000 
flood contro] bill. This the President 
signed “with some reluctance” because 
it stood by itself and was not, as he 
had wished, an integral part of the 
regional planning measure originally 
proposed by the Administration but 
shelved by Congress. 

With legislation at last out of the 
way, the President started off on the 
first of his two speech-making jaunts. 
By auto, through the biggest and noisi- 
est crowds ever to greet him in Man- 
hattan, he rolled through New York 
City out to the site of the 1939 World’s 
Fair. There he made two talks—one 
at the dedication of the Fair’s $940,- 
000 Federal Building; the other to 
thousands of schoolteachers who were 
winding up the annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
(see page 8). 

After using a silver trowel on the 
Federal Building’s cornerstone, the 
President spoke briefly in praise of 
America’s good neighbor policy, which 
he said he would like to see extended 
all over the world. Before the teachers, 
he defended New Deal budgetary defi- 
cits by saying history would show 
his Administration operated “in the 
black and not in the red,” so far as its 
long-range benefits applied to the peo- 
ple and the future of the country. At 
the same time, he called for a vigorous 
reaffirmation of democracy. “If the 
fires of freedom and civil liberties burn 
low in other lands,” he said, “they 
must be made brighter in our own.” 

Before quitting New York, Roosevelt 
visited hospitalized Crown Prince Gus- 
tav Adolf of Sweden, whose kidney ail- 
ment had incapacitated him ever since 
his arrival in the country last month 
to help celebrate the 300th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the first Swedes 
in America. After a “private and per- 
sonal” chat with Gustav, the President 
motored back to his Hyde Park home. 

There his chief unofficial interest 
centered on the beginning of work on 
a one-story, five-rocom bungalow 
which he plans to use as a summer re- 
treat. The $15,000 cottage, he glee- 
fully told reporters, would have no 
guest room, no telephone. So pleased 
was the President with his new proj- 
ect that he staged a picnic on what 
will be the bungalow’s lawn. Chief 
picnic guest was Crown Princess Lou- 
ise of Sweden, who was fascinated 
with an American dish the Roosevelts 
had prepared especially for her—hot 
dogs with mustard. 

Two days later, the President was 








off again—this time by train for the 
celebration at Gettysburg, Pa. (see 
page-5). There he interpreted Lin- 
coln’s struggle as one phase of a 
never-ending fight “to preserve under 
the changing conditions of each gen- 
eration a people’s government for the 
people’s good.” Today, the President, 
said, that same fight was going on “not 
with the glint of steel, but with ap- 
peals to reason and justice.” 

From Gettysburg, the President’s 
route led back to Washington and 
work, At his desk throughout the day, 
Roosevelt recognized the Fourth by 
one action only—he sent a wreath to 
be placed on the grave of Calvin Cool- 
idge in Plymouth, Vt. From the White 
House during the week came such 
other news as this: 

@ Secretary of War Woodring told 
the President that the U. S. Army Air 
Force would move its general head- 
quarters from Langley Field, Va., to 
Scott Field, IL, to bring it nearer the 
Pacific Coast. This announcement co- 
incided with news ihat the War De- 





McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Roosevelt Said a Good Word for Palooka 


partment had ordered $14,443,196 
worth of new fighting planes and 
equipment—the largest peacetime air 
order in American history. 

@ The President had no comment 
on an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post which stated that his son, James, 
had used his family position to build 
up an insurance business which al- 
legedly brought him from $250,000 to 
£2,000,000 annually. The same article 
had been called “phoney” by Ambas- 
sador Joseph P. Kennedy upon his de- 
parture for England. Kennedy denied 
the article’s allegation that young 
Roosevelt had helped him get his am- 
bassadorial job. James Roosevelt, said 
to be “indignant,” would not comment. 

@ A unique distinction had befallen 
the President, it was revealed. A 
comic strip artist, Ham Fisher, had 
maneuvered his chief character, the 
nationally syndicated “Joe Palooka,” 
into the French Foreign Legion, which 
was getting ready to shoot Palooka for 


oe oe rey 


\ Pathfinder 


desertion. To solve this predicament, 
Ham Fisher wrote the White House 
for permission to depict the President 
agreeing to intervene with the Presi- 
dent of France on Palooka’s behalf. 
The permission was granted. Aécord 
ingly, for two days in a row, Frankli 
Roosevelt, President of the Unite: 
States, acted in a comic strip all ove: 
the nation (for sample, see cut). Late: 
Fisher was told by a White House sec- 
retary that the President had ‘tho: 
oughly enjoyed the cartoons. It wa 
the first time an incumbent Americ 
President had ever appeared in t! 
funny papers. 


Politics: Notes 

Last week, as politicians everywher: 
kept fat notes on developments in t! 
primary wars-leading up to next \« 
vember’s important elections, the sit: 
ation in two states won special att« 
tion. The states were Indiana a: 
New York. 

Indiana: Standing on the steps 





the White House after an intervix 


with President Roosevelt last yea 

pro-New Deal Governor M. Cliffo: 

Townsend of Indiana dramatica!! 

announced that Democratic U. S. Sena 
tor Frederick Van Nuys would b 

“purged” from the party for voting: 
against the President’s Supreme Cour! 
bill. Last week, in an abrupt about 
face, Governor Townsend and hi 
powerful state organization invite: 
Senator Van Nuys to become a candi 
date for Senatorial renomination. Th: 
invitation was said to have been m« 

tivated by fear that Van Nuys, in an 
independent race for office, might hav: 
created a three-cornered fight damasz 
ing to Indiana’s Democratic organiz: 

tion, As a result of Townsend’s actio: 

Van Nuys was believed to have a good 
chance for renomination at the sta! 

convention this week. 

New York: The possibility of 
three-cornered race in New York f: 
the U. S. Senate vacancy left by tl 
late Senator Royal Copeland appea! 
ed to have passed last week. Th: 
possibility had developed after both 
Republicans and Democrats had fough| 
shy of accepting the American Labo! 
Party’s candidate for the seat—Sidne, 
Hillman, president of the C. I. O.'s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
(PATHFINDER, July 9). For a tim: 
it was thought that the Labor part 
might run Hillman on a ticket of ils 
own, opposing Governor Herbert 
Lehman, the likely Democratic cand 
date, in a three-cornered fight wit! 
Republicans. By the end of the week, 
however, few seemed to doubt th: 
the American Labor Party, in th: 
final showdown, would back the gov- 
ernor, not Hillman. This was base«! 
on the fact that such powerful Labo 
party members as David Dubinsky) 
head of the International Garme! 
Workers Union, had demanded that 
the A. L. P. endorse Lehman for his 
“staunch” friendship to labor. 

Meanwhile, other political notes « 
the week included these: 

@ Friends of Vice President John 
Garner announced in Washington that 


; 
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he would not be a candidate for a 
third term. This was regarded as a 
hint to President Roosevelt not to be 
a candidate for a third term himself. 

q@ The Administration’s “purge” 
committee was reported to have 
“blacklisted” ten conservative House 
Democrats. Chief among these were 
said to be three members of the power- 
ful Rules Committee who have habit- 
ually opposed Administration meas- 
ures—Chairman John J. O’Connor of 
New York, Rep. Howard W. Smith of 
Virginia and Rep. Edward Cox of 
Georgia, 

@ Speaking at the University of 
Virginia’s Institute of Public Affairs, 
both Sen. Claude Pepper, New Deal 
representative, and John Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, paid tribute to Thomas Jef- 
ferson as the source of their parties’ 
principles and policies. 





Monopoly Inquiry: Plans 

In June, responding to the Presi- 
dent’s special message urging a thor- 
ough investigation of monopoly and 
concentrated economic power, Con- 
vress created a committee composed of 
six Congressmen and six members 
representing the executive branch of 
government. Last week, after organ- 
izing, the Monopoly Investigating Com- 
mittee was busy quieting cries of 
“witch hunt.” 

Holding its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, the committee unanimously 
named Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, 
Democrat of Wyoming, chairman; Rep- 
resentative Hatton Sumners, Demo- 
rat of Texas, vice chairman; and 
Leon Henderson, WPA _ economist, 
executive secretary. Significance of 
these selections lay in the fact that 
O'Mahoney and Sumners are not strict 
New Dealers, while Henderson is. Giv- 
ing the two top posts to such Congress- 
men was interpreted as an attempt to 
compensate the Congressional group 
for loss of the committee’s control. 

The Administration had won that 
control by virtue of these conditions: 
(1) The committee’s non-Congression- 
il group, appointed by the President, 
reflected the Administration’s point of 
view; (2) Rep. Edward Eicher of 
lowa, an unflinching New Dealer, 
ould be expected to vote with this 
group, making a majority, and (3) the 
President controlled four-fifths of the 
omimittee’s $500,000 appropriation. To 
some who believed the New Deal was 
ut to “get” its Big Business enemies, 
this situation indicated a “witch hunt.” 
But their fears were apparently quiet- 
ed by Chairman O’Mahoney, He prom- 
ised that committee action would not 
be “punitive,” because “we can’t get 
inywhere that way.” As a result, the 
later consensus appeared to be that 
the monopoly investigation would be 
neither a “witch hunt” nor a “white- 
wash” but the most objectively exten- 
Sive inquiry of its kind in 30 years. 

With attacks on its sincerity thus 
met, the committee last week had to 
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decide what would be investigated, 
and plans were discussed accordingly. 
Significantly noting recent uniform 
price slashes by major steel com- 
panies, committee members unofficial- 
ly indicated last week that their first 
study would concentrate on the giant 
U, S. Steel Corporation. 


Gettysburg: Last Cam 


Against a background of golden 
wheat in the rolling farmlands around 
Gettysburg, Pa., last week, thousands 
of military tents speckled the land- 
scape. In and out of the encampment 
roamed 1,900 oldsters in long coats 
and wide-brimmed hats of blue and 
gray. 

Seventy-five years before, the fields 
of Gettysburg had lain soaked in blood 
as 6,000 men fell dead and 37,000. were 
wounded or captured in the greatest 
battle of the Civil war. Remnants of 
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Mrs. Longstreet Defended Her Husband 


the two armies in that conflict, the 
1,900 Union and Confederate veterans 
were there to commemorate for the 
last time their fiercest engagement, 

For five days the old men toured 
the historic battlefield, gazed placidly 
at modern military might in mock 
war, and listened to speeches hailing 
the peaceful unity that had come from 
the bitter struggle. Braving heat and 
rain, the veterans attended a series 
of ceremonies leading up to the dedi- 
cation by President Roosevelt of a 
51-foot shaft inscribed to “Eternal 
Peace in a Nation United.” On Oak 
Hill, held alternately by both sides in 
the great battle, the President called 
for continuation of the fight to pre- 
serve popular democratic government, 
then watched while two veterans 
lighted an “eternal flame” at the 
monument’s peak (see page 4). 

For most of the ancient warriors, 
however, the real joy of their last en- 
campment came in no part of the for- 
mal program, but in long hours spent 
in fighting old battles, renewing old 
acquaintances and swapping old yarns. 
In nearly every veteran’s tent at one 





time or another, “Johnny Reb” and 
“Damn Yank” could be seen in earnest 
conversation (see cover cut).t 

Amazing to the authorities in charge 
of the encampment was the vigor of 
the veterans. The youngest man in 
camp was 88, the oldest 112, and the 
average age was 94. Normal expec- 
tancy of deaths among such a group 
during the celebration was 64, yet not 
a single veteran died, and only 32 were 
hospitalized. Five cases of whisky 
originally provided to make weak 
toddys for the oldsters soon had to be 
supplemented with a rush order for 
another 22 cases, 

Scarcely less surprising was the 
general air of friendliness that pre- 
vailed, Authorities in charge had had 
a hard time persuading the one-time 
foes to meet on the same field under 
their respective battle flags (PATH- 
FINDER, June 25), but, once arrived, 
the 1,350 Union and 550 Confederate 
veterans found much in common, 

The only report of dissension that 
leaked out came from within Confed- 
erate ranks. Two one-time Rebels 
were quoted as blaming the southern 
defeat at Gettysburg on General James 
EE, Longstreet. This brought a spirited 
defense from the General’s widow, 
present as a special guest at the cele- 
bration. Mrs. Longstreet, whose rela- 
tively youthful appearance was ex- 
plained by the fact that she married 
the General in 1897 (seven years be- 
fore his death) vigorously upheld her 
husband and called him the “bulldog 
of the Southern Army.” 

se 


Labor: Test, Technique 

Out of a relatively minor labor dis- 
pute in New York City last week 
sprouted two phenomena of impor- 
tance to workers and employers alike, 
One was the promise of a legal test 
for laws restricting court injunctions 
during strikes, and the other was a 
brand new picketing technique. 

Since 1935, New York has had a law, 
patterned after a Federal statute, 
which prohibits injunctions against 
picketing except after elaborate find- 
ings that continued picketing will re- 
sult in unlawful damage to company 
property. Therefore, when the Busch 
Jewelry Company, struck some weeks 
ago by two C. I. O. unions, sought an 
injunction against pickets before its 
many stores, labor leaders were not 
much concerned, 

Great was their astonishment when 
New York Supreme Court Justice Sal- 
vatore A. Cotillo handed down an 
order “permanently” prohibiting all 
further picketing of Busch property. 
Justice Cotillo held that when pickets 
acted illegally they removed them- 
selves from the protection of the state 
anti-injunction law. Among “volu- 
minous proofs” that the Busch pickets 
had acted illegally, he cited testimony 
that they had threatened violence to 





t The cover cut shows two cavalry veterans, 93-year- 
old Durant Hatch, who rode with Vorrest for the 
south, and 92-year-old Charles Wingrove, who fought 
with the Union’s 3rd Cavalry. 
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prospective customers of the stores 
and had publicly denounced non-strik- 
ers as “scabs.” 

Indignant unionists denounced the 
injunction as a “labor-hating ruling” 
and at first continued picketing in de- 
fiance of the order. When Justice 
Cotillo, angrily protesting that his 
authority was being “flouted,” began 
contempt proceedings against 14 pick- 
ets, the unions changed their minds 
and abandoned the picket lines before 
the Busch stores. 

Then it was that the new picketing 
technique was born. In place of the 
few strikers who had patrolled the 
stores, the unions sent several hun- 
dred men and women all over New 
York City, carrying placards, shouting 
slogans and distributing handbills. 
Still not satisfied, labor leaders char- 
tered a plane which they sent cruising 
over crowded New York beaches ad- 
vertising the strike on a streamer-kite. 
Within 48 hours, the Busch strike, for- 
merly almost totally unknown, was 
famous all over Gotham, 

Labor leaders contmued to prepare 
an appeal against the Cotillo injunc- 
tion which will be heard next fall and 
may vitally affect the anti-injunction 
law, Whether anyone would care to 
test the legality of the new and highly 
successful technique of “roving pick- 
ets,” no one knew. 





Hague in History 

Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
seemed destined last week for immor- 
tality in the history of American law. 

At the close of the lengthy “free 
speech” case between the Mayor and 
his “Communist” foes (PATHFINDER, 
June 25), Federal Judge William Clark, 
delaying his own decision until Sep- 
tember, urged whichever side lost to 
take the case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court for its “wise guidance on issues 
of great public importance.” The 
judge’s recommendation indicated that 
the Hague case might eventually stand 
in Supreme Court annals along with 
other famous constitutional decisions. 

Before Judge OClark’s remarks, 
Hague’s counsel had brought the trial 
to a surprisingly speedy end by rest- 
ing their case without calling a single 
defense witness. Friends of the Mayor 
said it was felt that the plaintiffs, the 
Cc. I. O. and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, had not presented suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant the injunc- 
tion they sought, and that therefore no 
defense was needed. 

In his 150,000 words of testimony, 
the Mayor had sought to justify his 
actions in denying permits for public 
meetings, “deporting” union organiz- 
ers and preventing distribution of cir- 
culars chiefly on two grounds: (1) 
those with whom he had interfered, 
he claimed, were inspired by “Commu- 
nists”; (2) he had acted, he said, to 
safeguard public peace and order in 
Jersey City. 

Whether such considerations were 
sufficient justification for restriction 
of civil rights seemed the nucleus of 
what was expected last week to be- 
come an historic judicial decision. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





British Right, Agreements 
According to the 255-year-old Brit- 
ish Bill of Rights, members of Parlia- 
ment are not as other men. Except by 
special action of Parliament itself, 
they are not subject to legal proceed- 
ings for anything they may do in pur- 
suance of their duty. Last week, this 
vital and historic right had been re- 
asserted, but only after a row in the 
House of Commons which made it seem 
for a time that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain might have to resign. 
Center of the storm was 30-year-old 
Duncan Sandys, a member of Cham- 
berlain’s Conservative Party and a 
lieutenant in the British army. To 
War Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
Sandys had written a letter. He warn- 
ed the Secretary that in the Commons 
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Churchill Led an Angry Revolt 


he was about to inquire into London’s 
defenses, quoting confidential figures 
to show that the number and quality 
of anti-aircraft guns in the London 
area were inadequate. To this letter, 
Sandys got no reply. Instead, he was 
called to the office of Sir Donald 
Somervell, British Attorney General, 
and asked where he had gotten his 
information. Protecting his informant, 
Sandys refused to answer. In return, 
he was told that under the postwar 
Official Secrets Act he was liable to 
two years’ imprisonment, 

When Sandys told this story to the 
Commons, there was an uproar, Mem- 
bers quickly voted an investigation of 
the Secrets Act and its application to 
members of Parliament. Indignation 
reached a still higher pitch when 
Sandys said that he had been ordered 
to appear before a military court to 
tell who had given out military secrets. 

Under a barrage of questions, War 
Secretary Hore-Belisha unhappily ex- 
plained that Sandys’ information ap- 
parently had come from “an emergen- 
cy plan of defense ,. . . of, highest 


secrecy .-. . The Prime Minister to), 
me in view of the grave importance | 
the matter to lay the facts before |! 
Attorney General.” Somervell’s qu: 
tioning of Sandys had followed. 
Correspondent Joseph Driscoll 
the New York Herald-Tribune dr: 
a parallel. “Imagine,” he speculate: 
“the roar that would go up in Was! 
ington if the President or his Att: 
ney General or War Secretary threa 
ened to jail a Congressman for . 
a knowledge of inside conditions 
In the Commons debate, Winst: 
Churchill, Sandys’ father-in-law a). 
Chamberlain’s strongest enemy. in t 
Conservative party, led an angry 
volt against Chamberlain. He point: 
out: “The official secrets act 
devised to protect the national <. 
fense, and ought not to be used | 
shield ministers ... who have a stro: 
personal interest in concealing th 
truth.” Again and again, Chambe: 
lain and his ministers were warne: 
that they were paving the way f{ 
ministerial dictatorship. Chamberlai 
saved himself from a possible vote «! 
censure by disbanding the militar 
court which had called Sandys, lea: 
ing Hore-Belisha to find out for him 
self how the defense secrets had lea} 
ed out. Before the week’s end, Cham- 
berlain’s wobbly position had been 
steadied by other developments: 
Navies: Alfred Duff Cooper, Firs! 
Lord of the Admiralty, announced }: 
fore the Commons that Great Britain 
the United States and France had ji 
signed a revision to the London Nav:! 
Treaty of 1936. Without limiting th 
number of ships to be built, the « 
cord had specified a 35,000-ton maxi 
mum for battleships. Last fall, it was 
suspected that Japan, a non-signato! 
of the treaty, was exceeding thes: 
limits by building three super-ships « 
45,000 tons each. When Japan refuse:! 
to answer questions about her build 
ing program, the three treaty powers 
began negotiations. As the pact stoo: 
in its revised form last week, the thr: 
countries had increased the battleshi; 
weight maximum to 45,000 tons. 
Debts: After Germany took ov: 
Austria in March, it repudiated 
of the Austrian government’s debt 
(PATHFINDER, July 2). In the Hous 
of Commons, therefore, Chancellor «| 
the Exchequer Sir John Simon wa 
happy to announce that Germany ha 
agreed “to assume responsibility” f: 
Austrian loans taken up by Briton: 
In return, Great Britain entered in! 
a trade agreement with German, 
promising to buy more from German 
than she sold to her. Because Britain 
has always done this in recent year 
Germans annually pile up credit oi 
$30,000,000 or more in Great Britain 
This credit could have been seized b: 
the British government and applied t: 
payment of Austrian debts. As a re 
sult, Germany had settled with Grea! 
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Britain, but for countries who sell 
more to Germany than they buy—like 
the United States—prospects for an 
Austrian debt settlement did not seem 


so good, 
————___ +.» 


Spain: Fireworks, Plans 


As Americans in the famed Lincoln- 
Washington Spanish Loyalist battalion 
celebrated the Fourth of July last 
week with improvised firecrackers, 
Rebel Gen. Francisco Franco treated 
Madrid to an hour-long display of fire- 
works—bombardment by long-silent 
batteries around the old capital. Simul- 
taneously, while Rebel armies drove 
hard against Loyalist fronts defending 
Valencia, Barcelona and other Loyal- 
ist coastal cities saw more fireworks— 
renewed violent Rebel bombing at- 
tacks. Along the 50-mile sector from 
Teruel to the sea, 250,000 men strug- 
gled in intense heat for possession of 
the approaches to strategic «Valencia. 

Meanwhile, last week’s international 
angles to the two-year-old conflict in- 
volved two plans. One concerned 
ships; the other “volunteers.” 

Ships: British Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain’s appeal to Musso- 
lini to use his influence to stop 
Franco’s sinking of His Majesty’s mer- 
chantmen (PATHFINDER, July 9) 
had borne fruit. Not only had the 
attacks stopped, but Sir Robert Hodg- 
son, Britain’s envoy to the Insurgent 
regime, returned to London with (1) 
an “explanation” of the attacks; (2) a 
Franco proposal to set aside Almeriay 
as an “immune port” for British ships 
trading with government Spain, and 
(3) promises that Rebel aircraft would 
not attack British ships outside Span- 
ish territorial waters, and would even 
spare them in government ports as 
far as possible. Disclaiming any in- 
tention of singling out British ships 
for attack, Franco claimed ports were 
“military objectives.” 

While Foreign Minister Viscount 
Halifax and Hodgson wrestled with 
Franco’s proposal, a relieved Cham- 
berlain answered his critics who had 
called for armed protection of British 
ships. Pointing out that the govern- 
ment long ago advised ship owners 
they would have protection on the 
high seas only, he reiterated his stand 
that he could not risk plunging the 
nation into war because some British 
ships took the risk of trading in Spain 
to make huge profits. Although he 
declared it was his prime duty to 
Strain every nerve to avoid war, he 
also proclaimed: “We would fight 
igain if sure there were no other way 
except war to preserve our freedom or 
our endangered liberties.” 

Volunteers: In London the 27-nation 
Non-Intervention Committee, after a 
year of bickering, unanimously ac- 
cepted the British plan for the eyacua- 
tion of foreign “volunteers” from 





t Almeria, small Loyalist Mediterranean port 150 
miles east of Gibraltar, was shelled by German war- 
Ships on May 31, 1937, in reprisal for Spanish govern- 
ment plane attack on cruiser Deutschland, kil 26 
Nazi seamen. Thirty Spaniards died in the ng. 
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Spain and for granting belligerent 
rights to both the Barcelona and Bur- 
gos governments. Next step was to be 
formal submission of the plan to the 
warring sides in Spain for urgent con- 
sideration. Its acceptance by them 
would mean the sending of two neu- 
tral commissions to the war-torn pe- 
ninsula to begin counting the foreign 
fighters and supervising their with- 
drawal. Outcome of the scheme was 
of vital significance to both Britain 
and Italy since operation of their 
April friendship agreement hinged on 
“progress” in the withdrawal, 





Reich: Discipline 

For a hushed moment last week, 
50,000 members of Czechoslovak 
Sokols (gymnastic clubs) stood ram- 
rod-straight in the colossal Masaryk 
stadium at Prague. While 300,000 
spectators watched, they pledged “fi- 
delity to the republic” whose 20th 
year of life they had just finished cele- 
brating with a month-long program 
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Buerckel “Could Not Tolerate Immorality 


of games and mass exercises. In a 
meeting at Komotau, meanwhile, Czech 
Nazi leader Konrad Henlein was ex- 
horting 100,000 of his Sudeten Ger- 
man followers to continue their fight 
for independence. In Germany, the 
press began grumbling again at the lot 
of Germans in Czechoslovakia, 

ISke the Nazi gathering at Komotau, 
the German press attack was a coun- 
ter demonstration. It sought to di- 
vert the attention of the foreign press, 
which for a week had been centered 
on Germany’s Nazification of Austria. 
American, British and French corre- 
spondents declared that there had 
been serious trouble in Greater Ger- 
many’s new Ostmark (eastern prov- 
ince); Austrian Nazis had bickered 
among themselves over government 
posts, and together had resented the 
fact that Germans, rather than Aus- 
trians, were getting most of the jobs. 
As a result, according to one estimate, 
nearly 1,000 Austrian Nazis had been 
sent to concentration camps in a 


purge which ended early last month. 
In Vienna, husky Joseph Buerckel, 

Reich Commissioner of Austria, de- 

clared: “Our revolution has entered 


” 


the stage of discipline.” From Vienna 
to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Vincent Sheehan reported that disci- 
pline had been accomplished at a 
heavy cost. He estimated that police 
had taken nearly 40,000 anti-Nazi pris- 
oners in Austria—20,000 Jews, 12,000 
Roman Catholics and 5,000 members 
of former Vice Chancellor von Stah- 
remberg’s Fascist Home Guard, Con- 
centrating on Jews last week, Nazi 
leaders ordered them to keep out of 
Vienna’s parks, and ordered “Aryan” 
landlords in fashionable sections of 
the city to turn out Jewish tenants. 
More than 7,000 Jewish lawyers were 
barred from practice, 

Most famous prisoner in Austria last 
week, as in all the weeks since Ger- 
many invaded Austria last March, was 
devoutly Catholic Kurt Schuschnigg, 
former Chancellor of Austria. Nazi 
spokesmen in Vienna rudely denied 
that his proxy marriage to the beauti- 
ful Countess Vera Fugger von Baben- 
hausen (PATHFINDER, June 18) was 
any marriage at all, since German law 
does not recognize proxy weddings.T 
Next day, Buerckel himself explained 
why Schuschnigg had been suddenly 
removed from his home in Vienna to a 
secret hiding place in the city. “When 
I learned that the Countess Fugger was 
staying with Schuschnigg,” said 
Buerckel, “I, as a good Catholic, could 
not tolerate such immorality, and or- 
dered their immediate separation... 
The Countess may live where she 
likes ... but she is not allowed to see 
him.” Schuschnigg himself, Buerckel 
hinted, might soon be tried on charges 
of high treason, As chancellor in 1934, 
he had allowed the execution of 13 
loyal German Nazis who had attempt- 
ed to overturn Austria’s government, 


China: 2nd Year 


Chinamen one day last week doffed 
their hats, bowed their heads and re- 
fused to eat meat. Prescribed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, this 
was part of their observance of the 
first auniversary of the Chinese-Japa- 
nese undeclared war. Then, as the 
“China incident” moved into its sec- 
ond year, the Yangtze River valley 
continued the principal scene of con- 
flict, There, Chinese and Japanese 
were locked in one of the most des- 
perate battles of the war. Despite 
stubborn Chinese resistance, heavy 
rains and floods, however, the Japa- 
nese land and naval onslaught up the 
Yangtze toward Hankow, China’s pro- 
visional capital, progressed slowly but 
steadily. As the week ended Japanese 
forces captured Hukow, 150 miles be- 
low Hankow, after smashing barri- 











t Apparently, the Roman Catholic Church also fails 
to recognize Catholic Schuschnigg’s marriage, since 
there seems to have been no Vatican decree enabling 
the Countess Vera, a divorcee, to wed the ex-Chan- 
cellor legally. Accordi to church law, a Catholic 
cannot marry a di person while that person’s 
former spouse remains alive. F 
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eades the Chinese had built across 
the Yangtze. 

Other Far Eastern developments of 
the week included these: 

@ Japanese bombers and warships 
again rained death on defenseless 
Swatow, important South China port 
200 miles from Canton. Intensive 
raids on two successive days killed 
and wounded 2,000 civilians and 
brought foreign warships to protect 
or evacuate their nationals. Standing 
by to aid Swatow’s 94 Americans were 
two United States gunboats, while two 
other U, S. warships were rushed there 
to take part in the possible evacuation, 

@ Strained French-Japanese rela- 
tions neared the breaking point when 
France suddenly suspended importa- 
tion of Japanese quota merchandise 
and further stiffened her attitude to- 
ward Japan as a result of anti-French 
articles in Japanese newspapers. This 
was climaxed later in the week when 
France formally occupied the strategic 
Paracel Islands in the South China 
Sea where French and Japanese in- 
terests clash—after frequent Japanese 
threats to seize the nearby Chinese 
island of Hainan off the coast of 
French Indo-China. 

@ In Japan two weeks of heavy 
rains, coupled with floods, wind- 
storms, earthquakes and _ landslides, 
wreaked the same kind of damage 
Nippon’s troops and floods were ac- 
complishing in China—destroying or 
damaging nearly 300,000 homes and 
taking hundreds of lives, High Tokyo 
authorities, meanwhile, released what 
was.purported to be the diary and ac- 
companying statement of an escaped 
Soviet Russian general who fled to 
Manchukuo rather than return to Mos- 
cow as ordered. In his statement the 
general warned Japan of Russia’s 
war preparations and claimed Dictator 
Josef Stalin was liberally helping Chi- 
na prolong the war in the hope of deal- 


.ing Japan a crushing blow after Japan 


had become exhausted in China. 


Asides Abroad— ae 


Whistle: Like the characters in the 
popular song, Fritz Boettcher, 37, loved 
to whistle while he worked. Whistling 
while he dug ditches near Potsdam, 
Germany, Fritz was arrested and went 
to jail for six months, A policeman 
had recognized his tune as the Com- 
munist “Internationale.” 


* . 





Nostalgia: Remarking that it was a 
pity that modern British bluejackets 
no longer knew the accomplishments 
of the men of the old sailing fleets, 
Commander Spurgeon of the depot at 
Rushcutters Bay, Australia, directed 
that his men be taught to climb a rope 
and dance a hornpipe. 


Methuselahs: According to latest 
eensus reports, Turkey has 1,256 men 
and 3,985 women centenarians. Of 
this number, 30 claim the distinction 
of being more than 150 years old. 
Though offering no formula for 
longevity, all claimed to be teetotalers, 
while their principal food was said 
to be yoghurt—curdled milk. 











SCHOOLS 
N. E. A.’s 76th 


Founded in 1857, the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States 
is the oldest organization of teachers 
in the country. It is also the biggest: 
with headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., it represents 191,000 individual 
members and 685 allied state and local 
groups.t As such, the crowded record 
of its 76th annual convention was of 
considerable significance last week to 
America’s 1,000,000 schoolteachers and 
to millions of parents and students. 

Held in New York City, the N, E. A.’s 
five-day get-together drew some 15,000 
delegates from virtually every U. S. 
community. In 150 different meetings 
and discussions, the delegates listened 
to 750 speeches and acted upon a score 
of controversial resolutions and ques- 
tions. Chief of these, though not 
scheduled, was a question having to 
do with the American Legion. 

Just as the N, E. A. delegates were 
flooding into Manhattan, Teachers Col- 
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Shaw Quickly Favored Legion Cooperation 


lege in Columbia University released 
excerpts from a thesis on “The Amer- 
ican Legion as Educator,” for which 
its author, Prof. William Gellermann of 
Northwestern University, had receiv- 
ed a Columbia Ph, D. degree. Gist of 
the thesis was that the Legion was 
“unpatriotic, reactionary and Fascist.” 
Himself a Legionnaire, Gellermann 
charged: (1) that the Legion was a 
“tool” of vested economic interests and 
not representative of American vet- 
erans; (2) that it sought to perpetuate 
the dominance of vested interests by 
labeling as “Red” all efforts to modify 
the status quo; and (3) that it had been 
successful in shaping educational 
policy. Gellermann’s conclusion was 
that teachers in general and the N. E. 
A. in particular should quit “pander- 





+A private organization, the National Education 
Association was founded to promote the character 
and interests of teaching and to help education in 
general. It has special departments to cover activi- 
ties in adult education, home economics, vocational 
guidance, lip reading and similar educational and 
social fields. 


ing” to the policies of the Legion. 

As was expected, Gellermann’s charg- 
es stirred a storm of protest. Danie! 
Doherty, national commander of th: 
Legion, called the thesis “the puny 
product of a small mind” and sugges! 
ed that Gellermann was subject to 
“Communistic” influences. At the sam, 
time, many N, E. A. delegates attack 
ed Teachers College, charging that 
had deliberately attempted to win of) 
cial N. E. A. backing for the thesi 
Although some delegates defended Ge! 
lermann’s views, the convention di 
owned them by approving a resoluti: 
to continue cooperation with the | 
gion in shaping educational policy. 

While the Legion. argument con 
tinued, the convention took up |! 
highly controversial and more famili: 
question of Federal aid to schoo! 
(PATHFINDER, March 12). Awa: 
that President Roosevelt’s committ: 
on education had already advocated 
six-year outlay of $855,000,000 for Fed- 
eral aid to schools, N. E. A. delegat: 
made it plain that they favored suc! 
aid but that they were afraid it mig!! 
mean more Federal control of schools. 

After several hot debates, durin: 
which many minimized the threat o! 
Federal control, N. E. A.’s Education 
al Policies Committee set forth th: 
official Association attitude in thes 
three points: (1) Educational contr: 
must be decentralized to safeguard 
against propaganda and to guarantee: 
freedom of speech; (2) at the sanx 
time, however, there must be increas 
ed Federal aid because an adequat: 
system of public education cannot b: 
maintained without greater help fro: 
the national government; (3) neve: 
theless, no public funds should he! 
support private or parochial schoo! 
because that might mean an allian 
of church and state in education. 

Foremost among the convention's 
700 speakers was President Rooseve!! 
who urged that educators cooperat 
with government in preserving th: 
nation’s “real assets”—its citizens (se: 
page 4). Other speakers included Go. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York. 
whose keynote address praised th: 
modern concept of education as 
state function. Echoing his view: 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia went . 
step further, asking that state govern- 
ments assume complete control of edu 
cation to relieve cities of the financia! 
burden education entails. 

After the speeches and the debaies. 
the convention’s final business includ- 
ed election of officers for the comin: 
year and selection of San Francisc: 
as the 1939 convention city. Over two 
other candidates, the delegates chose 
Dr. Reuben Shaw of Philadelphia’s 
Northeast High School. Succeedin: 
Dr. Caroline Woodruff as president o! 
N. E. A., Shaw quickly went on record 
as favoring N. E. A.’s present policy o! 
cooperating with the American Legion 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Advertising Outlay 


To reach the eyes and ears of the 
buying public, manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers advertising nationally in 
the United States use five major media 
—newspapers, magazines, chain radio 
programs, outdoor facilities such as 
billboards, and car cards. 

On all these media last year, all na- 
tional advertisers spent a total of 
$467,334,000 — an increase. of $39,- 
430,000 over the total for 1936. How 
the 1937 total was spent, how it was 
divided among the Big Five, was 
shown last week in a report published 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. Outstanding among facts re- 
ported were these: 














@ As they had for years, newspa- 
pers in 1937 received the largest share 
of the national advertising dollar— 
40.9 per cent. Of last year’s total, 
they received $191,000,000. Next in 
line were the magazines, which re- 
ceived 35.5 per cent of the advertising 
dollar, or $165,706,000. Following in 
order were chain radio, $68,828,000; 
outdoor media, $39,300,000; and car 
ecards, $2,500,000. 

q Although newspapers still led 
the Big Five as an advertising me- 
dium in 1937, their lead percentage 
had been cut down. In 1936, they had 
received 44 per cent of the total spent 
on national advertising as against 
40.9 in 1937. At the same time, maga- 
zines, radio and outdoor media show- 
ed gains. 

@ The tobacco, auto and food in- 
dustries continued to be the leading 
national advertisers in 1937. Tobacco 
companies spent $22,515,000 in news- 
papers, $7,429,163 in magazines, and 
$6,238,366 in radio. Auto firms spent 
$35,945,000 in newspapers, $20,862,045 
in magazines, and $10,167,521 in radio. 
Among food concerns, 68 spent $20,- 
410,000 in newspapers, $13,304,278 in 
magazines, and $13,086,189 in radio. 


The ANPA report covered only na- 
tional advertising. The 1937 total of 
$467,334,000 did not represent the full 
outlay of all advertisers in the United 
States. Actually, newspapers and other 
media received millions of dollars in 
addition from local advertisers. 
— | 


“Buy-and-Give” Worries 


One foundation principle of the 
New Deal has been that called “buy 
and give”—the purchase of food sur- 
pluses for free distribution to the 
needy. Last week in Washington 
some worried observers were asking 
the government this question: how far 
will the “buy and give” principle be 
extended? 

Cause of the worry was the New 
Deal’s recent expansion of the pro- 
gram. Originally, “buying and giv- 
ing” was the prime motive behind the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration, a component part of the AAA 
created in 1933 as a non-profit cor- 
poration. By buying up farm sur- 
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pluses and giving them away, the 
FSCC wanted not only to feed the 
hungry but to sustain prices to farm- 
ers, Working quietly on this theory, 
the corporation was spending $20,- 
000,000 a year until June 1. Then, it 
suddenly had $80,000,000—$50,000,000 
under the relief-recovery measure, 
plus a $30,000,000 carryover. More- 
over, the allocation could be increased 
by the President. As a result, the 
FSCC last week was spending an aver- 
age of $500,000 a day on virtually any 
kind of farm surplus.+ 

Within the last month, the “buy and 
give” principle has been extended to 
manufacturing. A fortnight ago in 
New York City, WPA officials were 
arranging to buy $10,000,000 worth of 
men’s winter clothing (PATHFINDER, 
June 25). Purpose of the purchase 
was to clothe the needy and stimulate 
business and employment by relieving 
manufacturers of stagnant inventories. 
Except in theory, however, there was 
no connection between the WPA and 
FSCC phases of the program, Two 
weeks ago the FSCC said it would con- 
fine its activities to agriculture. 

Since “buying and giving” was only 
a small part of the $3,750,000,000 relief- 
recovery drive underway last week, 
what its critics feared was its implica- 
tions. If carried too far, some said, it 
might increase unemployment in the 
distributive industries because it ap- 
parently ignores such “middlemen” as 
retailers. Others pointed out that an 
expanded program might tend to en- 
courage overproduction by making 
producers feel the government is 
willing to take over surpluses, Still 
others viewed it as a long step toward 
production for use instead of profit. 

In defense, proponents of the FSCC 
program asserted (1) the government 
Saves money by dealing directly with 
farm producers and manufacturers; 
(2) the government must solve the 
preblem of need in the midst of 
plenty because private industry has 
failed to solve it. 

_—_———-“—_>o-—___—- 


Briefs 


@ Despite the business slump, ex- 
ports of American sporting goods 
jumped 27 per cent to $1,085,711 in 
the first five months of 1938, the De- 
partment of Commerce has just re- 
ported. Foreigners bought 44 per cent 
more golf balls, 37 per cent more ice 
Skates and 35 per cent more fishing 
tackle than in 1937. 

@ Largely because of the sudden 
upturn of the past two weeks, the list- 
ed value of all securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose $7,377,260,- 
351 from June 1 to July 1, the Exchange 
reported last week. Total listed value 
June 1 was $34,584,614,803; on July 1, 
$41,961,875,154. This was much the 
largest gain in any month since last 
fall, when stock values fell 25 billion 
dollars between August and November. 





t In June, the FSCC spent $17,000,000 on such things 


as these: 62,348,000 pounds of prunes, 30,000,000 
unds of raisins, 5,000,000 pounds of dry skim milk, 
,600,000 pounds of cheese, 914,000,000 barrels of flour, 

500,000 cases of grapefruit juice and 250,000 gallons 

of’cane syrup. From October, 1933, to June 10, 1938, 

its total expenditures were $217,312 000, $150,236,000 

of which went to relieve drought-stricken farmers 
through the etc. 
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William Martin, Jr. 


As a student at Yale University, 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., was 
chiefly distinguished for two things: 
he won the university tennis cham- 
pionship and was picture editor of the 
News, the campus daily. He im- 
pressed few of his classmates. In- 
deed, as a member of the class of 
1928, he polled only three votes as 
“most likely to succeed.” 

Yet last week, 10 years after his 
graduation, Bill Martin had succeeded 
almost spectacularly in the world’s 
most important financial mart. The 
week before, he had been chosen from 
a field of 200 as the first full-time paid 
president of the reorganized New York 
Stock Exchange. At 31, the bespec- 
tacled, round-faced Martin had thus 
become the youngest head of the Ex- 
change in the Exchange’s 146-year his- 





International 


Martin Stands as a Symbol of Reform 


tory. Named to hold office indefinite- 
ly, his salary was to be $48,000 a year. 
Not many months ago, the Exchange 
and the Federal government were at 
war with each other. Last week, with 
the Exchange reorganized to the gov- 
ernment’s satisfaction, both seemed 
pleased about Martin. After it had 
chosen him, the Exchange’s board of 
governors announced that the choice 
“was dictated by every consideration 
of personal equipment and ability.” 
From Washington, Chairman William 
O. Douglas of the Federal Securities 
and Exchange Commission sent 
“heartiest congratulations” and pledg- 
ed the SEC’s “fullest cooperation.” 
Wall Street and Washington ap- 
parently had good reason to be satis- 
ed. Despite his youth, financial ob- 
servers regard Martin as one of the 
three men best informed on the work- 
ings of the Stock Exchange. As for 
the SEC, Martin believes in cooperat- 
ing with it. As one of the Exchange 
liberals who not long ago ousted the 
New Deal-hating Old Guard from Ex- 











change control, he agrees completely 
with two of the SEC’s favorite ideas 
(1) that the Exchange should be a 
public-service institution rather than 
a rich man’s “private club,” and (2) 
that it should obviate the need for Fed- 
eral interference. by policing itself 
through its own organization. 

The rise of William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., can be attributed in large 
measure to family influence and train 
ing. A Presbyterian, he was bornin 1906 
in St. Louis, where his father is presi 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
elder of two sons, he prepared for 
Yale in St. Louis schools. After get- 
ting his Bachelor of Arts degree in 
English literature at Yale, he gave up 
books and went to work as a bank 
examiner in his father’s bank, In 
1929 he entered the firm of A. G. 
Edwards & Sons, St. Louis brokers. 

After becoming an Edwards partner, 
Martin first reached Wall Street in 
1931, buying an Exchange seat and 
acting as his company’s New York 
representative. Later, he helped found 
and edit The Economic Forum, a 
monthly magazine; studied politics 
and finance at Columbia University 
and the New School for Social Re- 
search; became a faculty member and 
trustee of the latter institution; and 
three times reached the second round 
of the National Singles tertnis cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills. 

Martin’s ideas are in keeping with 
his background. A liberal by Wall 
Street standards, he believes that 
stock market speculation, short sell- 
ing and marginal trading should be 
regulated. To this end, he allied him- 
self with the Exchange reformers who 
fought the anti-regulation group head- 
ed by the now-imprisoned Richard 
Whitney. His attitude first made itself 
felt in 1935 when he was elected to 
the Exchange’s board of governors. 
Adept at statistics and economics, he 
served as secretary of the Exchange’s 
special committee on reorganization, 
created under SEC pressure last De- 
cember. It was this committee which 
drew up the new, more democratic 
constitution adopted by the Exchange 
last spring. 

Today, as the first paid president 
serving the Exchange on a full-time 
basis, Martin stands as a symbol of 
Wall Street reform. In assuming his 
new post, he gives up his seat on the 
Exchange and his partnership in the 
Edwards firm, devoting all his work- 
ing time to the job before him. Unlike 
many former Exchange heads, he is 
friendly, forthright and unpretentious. 
A bachelor who neither drinks nor 
smokes, he lives at the Yale Club in 
New York. His chief relaxation is 
found in the movies and the legiti- 
mate stage; he once saw 100 plays in 
a single season. Bachelor-like, when 
he goes to the theater, he often sits in 
the balcony—alone. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Canadian Convention 


On the basis of a British idea, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was founded 92 
years ago to give scientific men of all 
kinds a chance to exchange informa- 
tion. Two weeks ago, for the fifth 
time in its history, the Association 
held its big summer convention on 
British soil—at Ottawa, Canada, with 
more than 1,000 members in attend- 
ance. At the meeting’s end last week, 
reports such as these had been given: 

@ A discovery which may be of 
epochal importance inthe efforts to 
lessen tuberculosis (PATHFINDER, 
July 9) was discussed by Dr. J. A. 
Baudoin of the University of Mon- 
treal.. It was a preventive serum de- 
veloped originally at the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris. Given to children, it 
reduced the occurrence of tuberculo- 
sis by one-half, the mortality from the 
disease by three-fifths. 

q That intelligence is partly based 
on early feeding was asserted by Dr. 
F. S. Freeman of Cornell University, 
ithaca, N. Y. He cited a test in which 
undernourished children aged from 
two to seven had been switched to 
adequate diets. All showed a gain in 
intelligence, but gains were highest for 
children whose malnutrition had last- 
ed for the shortest time. 

@ Because insects have finicky 
tastes, science has found a new weap- 
on against them, reported Drs. Flint 
and ‘Bigger of the Illinois Natural 
History survey. They reported that 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculiure had already bred plants 
which were satisfactory to man and 
animals but which insects will not 
eat—alfalfa distasteful to aphids, 
wheat which Hessian flies do not like, 
and onions unpalatable tothe onion fly. 

@ Scientists of McGill University, 
Toronto, Canada, found a sixth hor- 
mone to be added to the five already 
known to be produced by the pitui- 
tary gland. They reported that it 
could be filtered through cellophane. 
Oxygen inhaled under its influence 
was diverted to the construction of 
fat. The scientists believed that its 
discovery furnished the first explana- 
tion of how hibernating animals may 
fast all winter and yet grow fatter. 

@ Dr. Harlan True Stetson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
told scientists at Ottawa that the sun- 
spot maximum of 1937-1938 had reach- 
ed its peak in February. For some 
unaccountable reason, the cycle from 
the peak of 1928-1929 to that of last 
winter was two years short of the 
average cycle of 11.3 years. The sun 
storms of last summer and winter, 
the second most violent of modern 
times, thus came at the end of the 
shortest cycle ever recorded. 

G Ottawa delegates listened _re- 
spectfully to Dr. Sir Frederic Banting, 
one of Canada’s and one of the world’s 








most famous research scientists. In 
1923, he was a co-discoverer of in- 
sulin, which has since worked mir- 
acles in the treatment of diabetes and 
schizophrenic insanity. Now director 
of the Banting Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he reported that 
he and his associates had found an- 
other drug—metrazol—which prom- 
ised to be of great benefit in clearing 
clouded minds. 

q “Fear of universal warfare and 
the general breakdown of existing so- 
cial institutions,” said Dr. Stuart Rice 
of the U. S. Central Statistical Board, 
has led harried, doubting individuals 
to seek escape to a dream world. Their 
flight from reality, he thought, was a 
basic factor in the great popularity of 
Walt Disney’s cartoon fantasy, Snow 
While and the Seven Dwarfs. 





Compton’s Change 


First noted soon after 1900, cosmic 
rays were originally thought to be the 
by-products of lightning flashes. They 
have, however, a tremendous energy 
which is not so easily explained. They 
bombard the earth with incredible 
profusion, and at the terrific speed of 
186,000 miles per second. Cosmic 
rays vibrate through human bodies at 
the rate of 100 a second, and have been 
known to penetrate 1,600 feet of rock. 

Several years ago, eminent. Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton of the University 
of Chicago became an exponent of the 
theory that cosmic rays have their 
mysterious origin far out in space. 
Three years ago, he began testing this 
theory with meters which were set up 
in Maryland, Mexico, New Zealand and 
Peru. Last week, to the astonishment 
of scientists who heard him make 
his announcement at a physics sympo- 
sium in Chicago, Dr. Compton had 
changed his mind. 

Had his original theory been cor- 
rect, Dr. Compton explained, the earth 
traveling through a shower of cosmic 
rays might have been likened to a man 
riding a merry-go-round in the rain. 
In the same way that the merry-go- 
round passenger might expect to have 
more raindrops fall on his face than 
on his back, Dr. Compton expected 
that more cosmic rays would strike 
the northern, or forward, hemisphere 
of the earth than would strike the 
southern. This had not been the case. 

Searching for a new explanation of 
where cosmic rays originated, Dr. 
Compton suggested that they might be 
born in the Milky Way. Since the 
Milky Way is in effect a gigantic cir- 
cle of stars with the earth near its 
center, this would explain why cos- 
mic rays fall about equally on all por- 
tions of the earth. Because the Milky 
Way at its nearest point is only about 
18,000 trillion miles from the earth, 
to Dr. Compton it seemed that the 
cosmic rays might be only of “local,” 
and not universal, importance. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Civilized Way 


In nine cases out of ten the speaker 
or writer who, seeking to influence 
public opinion, descends from calm 
argument to unfair blows hurts him- 
self more than his opponent. The 
Chinese have a story on this—a story 
based on three or four thousand years 
of civilization: Two Chinese coolies 
were arguing heatedly in the midst of 
a crowd. A stranger expressed sur- 
prise that no blows were being struck. 

is Chinese friend replied: “The man 
who strikes first admits that his 
ideas have given out.” 


HIS recent radio address to the na- 
tion, President Roosevelt used these 
words to put across the idea that fair 
criticism and cool heads are highly de- 
sirable when political opinions clash 
or when business and government fail 
to see eye to eye. In the same address, 
hardly in keeping with the Chinese 
method, the President took a heavy 
swing at his critics by calling them 
“copperheads” and by turning his 
scorn on $1,000-a-day executives who 
protest against legislation guarantee- 
ing workers a minimum of $11 a week. 
President Roosevelt’s story about the 
two Chinese coolies was very felici- 
tous, very much to the point. It was 
very much to the point not only as it 
could be applied to his critics but 
also as it could be applied to himself, 
not only as it could be applied to Big 
Business but also as it could be applied 
to government and its dealings with 
Big Business. Although many of them 
have hit below the belt, not all Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s critics can rightly be 
described as “copperheads”; whether 
right or wrong, not a few of them are 
honest and able citizens sincerely 
convinced that the New Deal has made 
a botch of things. Although it may 
frequently have been shortsighted and 
narrow in vision, Big Business is not 
entirely a fractious Leviathan to be 
assailed and heckled every time it 
takes astand. However mistaken they 
may seem to be, others besides $1,000- 
a-day executives feel that the new 
wages-and-hours bill will havé a dis- 
turbing effect in certain industries. 
All this has bearing on any effort 
to establish a solid spirit of coopera- 
tion between government and _ busi- 
ness. Cooperation is a vague program 
but it nevertheless has meaning and 
effect. Without it, a general feeling of 
confidence in the economic system 
cannot be realized. To nurture that 
feeling there is needed a joint govern- 
ment-business-labor attitude insuring 
a calm approach to mutual problems. 
The attitude in this case must of course 
be cooperative; unless it is that, a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence is teo much 
to expect.. Because ways of achieving 
both the cooperative and confident 
spirit sometimes appear shadowy, it 
is a temptation to say that the spirit 
will come only through an act of God. 


But this is a pessimistic exaggeration. 

It is inaccurate to label as hopeless 
any attempt to stimulate cooperation 
among government, business and la- 
bor. In the first place, within recent 
weeks, there has been a decided at- 
tempt on the part of all three to get 
together and find some common 
ground. In the second place, if the 
pressure of public opinion is brought 
to bear in a forceful and unmistakab!e 
manner, all three will find a way to 
settle or compromise their differences, 
Public opinion is a live and vigorous 
thing. At the same time, it can be an 
intelligent and influential thing. If, 
for example, it comes to realize that 
war among government, business and 
labor can so affect confidence in the 
future that commerce stagnates, public 
opinion can force the belligerents to 
seek peace. 

T IS, after all, a foolish thing that 

men should fight when they are all 
seeking the same goal. In the United 
States since 1933—all irresponsible 
shouts to the contrary—there has been 
a conscious effort on the part of gov- 
ernment to effect needed social and 
economic reforms, to make democracy 
work, and to sustain the capitalistic 


profit system. This effort has deeply - 


affected Big Business and the forces 
of labor, Big Business, with an ex- 
tremely important stake in the profit 
system, has naturally resisted some 
changes with all its might, feeling 
that they have been implicitly dan- 
gerous, Labor, with no less a stake 
in the profit system, has in some in- 
stances abused new and wholesome 
privileges. Meanwhile, the public at 
large has watched all three—govern- 
ment, business and labor—fight it out 
in a fashion that President Roosevelt’s 
enlightened Chinese coolies would 
have spurned. In the heat of battle, 
there have been “unfair blows”; all 
too frequently “ideas have given out” 
to yield to demagoguery in the op- 
posing camps. 

In this situation, the public at large 
has reason to bring pressure to bear 
in behalf of economic and social peace. 
The public has a great stake not only 
in the profit system but also in what 
is loosely known as the American sys- 
tem. When the three great forces of 
that system walk belligerently along 
separate paths, the system itself is 
injured, democracy itself is injured. 
Accordingly, public opinion might 
well call for a coming to terms. 

“Coming to terms” does not mean 
surrender. As it applies to govern- 
ment, business and labor, it means 
only a catching-of-the-breath in the 
progressive march toward adjustments 
made necessary by our changing 20th 
century economy. It means only a 
consolidation of gains, a refinement or 
amendment of some reforms that may 
have been made too hastily. In a 
word, it means “realism,” and that in 
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Pathfinder 
turn means a policy of concession, 
conciliation and cooperation. This, as 
recent signs testify, is an attitude 
which government, business and labor 
can readily assume, It is an attitude 
which brings on confidence; it is an 
attitude which men of government, 
Big Business and labor are coming 
to recognize as both sensible and 
necessary. It is the civilized way, 
the only way, to meet the problems of 
the times. 

HE civilized way is the way of 

the: two, Chinese coolies. It is 
not necessary for government and 
business to be constantly at war. It 
is not necessary fot labor to be in 
continuous turmoil, These three forces 
have a common goal; they are defi- 
nitely interdependent; their interests 
are clearly interwoven. Yet each has 
its own responsibilities, its own func- 
tions, When government acts exces- 
sively, both business and labor can be 
hurt; when business acts excessively, 
both government and labor can be 
hurt; when labor acts excessively, 
both business and government can be 
hurt. And when either or all of the 
three-operate without wisdom, they 
hurt themselves, and the public at 
large is deeply affected. It becomes 
plain, therefore, that the general wel- 
fare of the country demands that the 
three show a cooperative effort in 
steps undertaken to solve the coun- 
try’s problems. 

As a matter of fact, in a broad sense, 
this democratic country of ours is 
merely a lot of people trying to get 
along with each other. By and large, 
we are a people alladvocating thesame 
system, all having the same gen- 
eral ideals, We believe in capitalism; 
we believe in democracy; we believe 
in basic spiritual freedoms that, digni- 
fy the individual and save him from 
being the creature of the state. This 
is the attitude of most Americans, It 
is our common ground and it is the 
ground on which we can work out 
solutions to our problems. Between 
government and business, for example, 
there is no fence of fundamental 
philosophic difference; it is important 
to both of them that American eco- 
nomic and social standards be steadily 
promoted and improved. It is im- 
portant to both of them, too, that this 
be done within the democratic system. 


Clearly, there is unanimity of opin- 
ion as to the objectives now sought; 
where the argument revolves is 
around the point of methods, But an 
argument need not be a war; it can 
be a civilized dispute aimed only at 
doing the best thing in the best pos- 
sible way. This is the spirit that 
American public opinion should de- 
mand and encourage among leaders of 
American life today. And more than 
anyone else, as head of the govern- 
ment, President Roosevelt can help 
immeasurably in fostering it. He can 
set the example for his foes by taking 
to heart his own story of the two Chi- 
nese coolies. Let the argument be 
calm, After all, the great and encour- 
aging fact is this: America’s ideas have 
not given out. 
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July 16, 1938 
SPIES— 
~ (Continued from page 3) 


“aécredited spies” with information 
from paid agents who do not scruple 
to’ bribe, steal or even kill im the 
“eourse of duty.” Generally, these 
agents are professionals whose serv- 
ices are available to the highest bid- 
der.7 

That the totalitarian nations are in 
the forefront of those encouraging “il- 
legal” espionage is both natural and 
threatening. For one thing, countries 
governed by dictatorship invariably 
enjoy the services of a large and effi- 
cient secret police force. Such organi- 

zations as Germany’s Gestapo and Rus- 

sia’s NKVD make admirable proving 
grounds for spies. For another thing, 
totalitarian doctrine emphasizes in- 
dividual duty to the state, and thus 
the dictatorships find it relatively easy 
to obtain pliable human material for 
espionage service. This advantage has 
been especially valuable to Germany, 
whose rulers demand unswerving 
loyalty not only from resident nation- 
als but also from all German-blooded 
persons, no matter where they live. 
The application of Nazi “blood-kultur” 
to espionage is evident in the current 
New York case, where several of the 
accused are German-born, naturalized 
Americans. 

“SPY HEAVEN”: A vast amount of 
nonsense has always been circulated 
concerning spying. Melodramatic by 
its very nature, the subject has a flavor 
of foolish unreality which often leads 
intelligent people to look upon “spy 
plots” with contemptuous incredulity. 
This attitude is frequently justified by 
the fact that many of the spies appre- 
hended are stupid bunglers and that 
many of the “secrets” they “uncover” 
are not secrets at all. 

Such public skepticism is whole- 
some, especially because it tends to 
clear the air of efforts to whip up war 
hysteria. At the same time, however, 
it has been pointed out that skepticism 
about spies can be carried to the point 
of negligence. The German agents 
now awaiting trial in New York, for 
example, may have been childishly in- 
competent, but their very existence 
may be taken as proof of conspiracy 
against the nation’s defense secrets. 
The information they sold to Germany 
may have been relatively valueless, 
but spy-masters know that a steady 
flow of seemingly inconsequential ma- 
terial must occasionally yield im- 
portant military hints. 

Moreover, according to experts, the 
United States in the last few years has 
been considerably victimized by spies. 
In 1936, for instance, John S. Farns- 
worth, a former lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Navy, was sent to Atlanta 
penitentiary for selling military se- 
crets worth $20,000 to Japan. One of 
the prisoners in the present German 
spy case was a skilled mechanic in a 


+ Under. the Hague International Rules of War, the 
term spy is defined only for war time. According to 
this definition, a spy is one who secretly or under false 
pretenses (as in disguise) penetrates hostile territory 
to’ obtain informetion. Thus, technically, no soldier 
in uniform, even though he carries manceges. can be 
punished as a spy if caught in enemy tory. 





factory which manufactures some of 
the Army’s muchenvied combat planes. 
Such espionage activity has led many 


irate military men to call the United 


States a “spy heaven.” They believe 
the country is infested with alien 
operatives of all kinds. They view 
with particular alarm the large num- 
bers of Japanese around naval defense 
bases on the west coast and in Panama. 

Although the irate military men may 
be inclined to exaggerate, it is never- 
theless true that America offers a vast- 
ly easier field to the alien spy than do 
most other nations. Here there is no 
effective method of keeping check on 
the whereabouts and activity of aliens, 
a police routine almost universal in 
other lands. Here, too, penalties for 
peace-time espionage are lighter than 
elsewhere, running from two to 20 
years imprisonment, Today Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and France all have 
the death penalty for convicted spies. 

Biggest chink of all in America’s de- 
fense against spies, however, is its 
lack of an effective counter-espionage 
system. In the United States, counter- 
espionage—the business of spying on 
spies—is more or less a sideline of the 
Army and Navy intelligence services. 
Officers in these services, when they 
fall upon spying evidence, get in touch 
with the non-military Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of 
Justice. The G-Men then cover the 
case along regulation criminal lines. 

That American counter-espionage is 
weak is no reflection upon the intelli- 
gence branches of the Army and Navy. 
Both claim to be under-manned and 
under-financed. The ONI (Office of 
Naval Intelligence) has an appropria- 
tion for the current- fiscal year of 
$109,000. G-2, the Army intelligence 
corps, gets $169,450. In contrast, Great 
Britain spends $3,000,000 a year on her 
intelligence services, and the secret 
espionage budgets of totalitarian states 
are said to run as high as $15,000,000 
annually. With relatively meager 
funds, therefore, America’s ONI and 
G-2 must handle not only counter- 
espionage but all military intelligence 
work as well. 

Among several plans for remedying 
this situation, President Roosevelt’s 
recent suggestion for increased intelli- 
gence budgets is the most common. 
Another plan would create within the 
civilian FBI a separate corps of de- 
tectives whose sole duty would be 
spy-chasing. Still another plan would 
consolidate the counter-espionage sys- 
tem into a single unit composed of 
military and civilian members. 

It is more than likely that the sys- 
tem will be improved in one way or 
another. If the New York investiga- 
tion produces further important reve- 
lations, it seems reasonably certain 
that the next session of Congress will 
do something about stiffening the na- 
tion’s defense against spies. But noth- 
ing Congress or anyone else can do 
will put a stop to espionage. As long 
as nations arm, one against the other, 
that ancient and sometimes menacing 
game will be carried on. 
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QUICKLY RELIEVED 
BY NEW DISCOVERY 


aw Why should YOU suffer as 
Sinus troubles when 

NEW wonderful compound will give instant reliel? 
10 DAY FREE SUPPLY TO PROVE IT! 

Ease your misery caused by Sinus and Nasal infec- 

tions: headaches, mental fatigue, colds, sneezing, un- 

pleasant taste and breath. MINUS-SINUS IS NEW. 

It antiseptically cleanses congested nasal canals, re- 

moves mucus, insures sanitation. NO harmful drugs. 


YOU ARE THE SOLE JUDGE! 
Make this 10-day test. Enjoy im- 
FREE TRIAL: mediate relief. Enjoy living. Send 
your name and address with ONLY 10 CENTS to cover 
cost of handling and postage but DO IT TO-DAY 
while this generous TRIAL OFFER is being made, 
APPROVED PRODUCTS LTD., LAB. A. 


818 HARRISON STREET, ,  _—OAR PARK, ILL, 


HARD OF HEARING? 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ I (( 


‘A 


If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. 

today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 130, Davenport, lowa 


| N.Y. WORLD’S FAIR FOLDER If 


FREE “were erie venti. 


wns $950 HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., NEW ¥ YORK, N. ¥.u5 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 

about my Appliance for reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- 

ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No ‘salves or plasters. Sent on iw to 

it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. 

for confidential information sent free in plain Ri —-. 


Brooks Company, 373 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


FALSE TEETH 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 

OR money, my pisasent one. : 
nomical me s wha 
MORE you want. My guarantee 
plan gives you 3 months trial tosee how they fit and look, 
Your money back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 
ing 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers wearing my dental plates made by mail. My Mg 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE material and instructions. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri pn le 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-K, E, St. 


KAY'S OINTMENT HELPS — 


HEAL LEGS 


Simply apply Kay’s Medicated Ointment 
to open parts for prompt, amazing relief 
of PAIN, ITCHING AND BURNING. - 
get sleepless nights! No “‘laying up” neces- 
sary, you needn’t lose time from work— 
not even one day—while Kay’s Medicated 
Ointment RELIEVES PAIN and PROMOTES 
HEALING, Thousands use this in- 
expensive simple home treatment; 
Economy size 60c, Double size $1. 
We will mail Kay’s Medicated Ointment on receipt 
of price. Postage extra on C. O. D. orders. Kraup- 
ner “ _Kraupner, 1375 Myrtle Ave., _ Brooklyn, N. v. ¥. 
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SEND FOR FREE copy of 
Dictionary and Instruction Boo 
on How to Write Popular es. 
Submit best poems, me 
day for our bonafide superior offer. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, Portiond, Gre. 
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HILL BROS... Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
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Visiting the Post Office Department 
in Washington last week, Mayor JOSE 
TORMOS DIEGO of Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, looked at Rockwell Kent’s fa- 
mous mural painting, in which Puerto 
Ricans are depicted as black-skinned. 
“Ten thousand cockroaches!” explod- 
ed the mayor, “but this is too much 
abuse!” 





Going over the 39,500,000 names in 
its records, the U. S. Social Security 
Board announced that the shortest 
mame listed was E, the longest, 
XENOGIANOKOPOULOS, 


Arriving at Rochester, Minn., for a 
visit to the Mayo Ciinic, Mayor and 
Mrs. FRANK HAGUE of Jersey City, 
N. J., were surrounded by newspaper- 
men. Hague protested an invasion of 
privacy: “Can’t a fellow come here 
with his sick wife without getting 
photographed?” 

A committee in Decatur, Mich., home 
town of ventriloquist EDGAR BER- 
GEN, was collecting funds for the 
erection.of a statue of Bergen’s wood- 
en dummy, saucy CHARLIE McCAR- 
THY. 

Arriving at Vancouver, Canada, for 
a fishing trip in British Columbia, 
ex-President HERBERT HOOVER ex- 
plained: “There are only two avenues 
of privacy left in these days when it is 
harder and harder to get away from 
telephones and people. They are 
prayer and fishing. I strongly rec- 
ommend both.” 

In a London court -last week, hear- 
ings were held on the case of BAR- 
BARA HUTTON, who inherited an 
American fortune of $40,000,000, and 
her husband, Danish Count COURT 
HAUGWITZ-REVENTLOW (PATH- 
FINDER, July 9). On his arrival in 
London from France, the Count was 
arrested on a charge of having threat- 
ened the Countess so that she feared 
for her life. Released in bail of $10,000, 
the Count attended court proceedings, 
sitting near his wife. The two heard 
lawyers allege that the Count carried 
a gun, and that he had threatened to 
shoot himself “and others.” Further 
testimony showed that the couple had 
quarreled disastrously not only over 
the upbringing of their two-year-old 
Son, but also over a “gentleman in 
London.” Visited by attorneys after 
the couple had separated, the Count 
had_sworn to “return to London and 
shoot him like a dog.” Threatening 
suicide several times, he had said: 
“Everybody will have known Barbara 
drove me to it.” Once, he had spoken 
of blackmail. On another occasion, 
he had mysteriously warned that he 
would give his wife “three years of 
hell with headlines.” Through her 
lawyers, the Countess had offered to 
give the Count $250,000 as a divorce 
settlement; the count had refused the 





International 


The Count Called $250,000 an “Insult” 


money as an “insult,” demanding 
$5,000,000 and custody of their son, 
LANCE. 


ON THE AIR 


Village Survey 


Close to 80 out of every 100 village 
homes in America contain radios. 

Such was the substance of a report 
made last week through the Bureau of 
Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture. Based on a cross-section- 
al survey of 139 typical villages in all 
parts of the country, the report was 
pointed to as further evidence of 
radio’s phenomenal growth in the last 
20 years. The report also showed that 
radios far outnumbered pianos and 
phonographs in village homes. 

The study, which covered ,the na- 
tion’s five main geographical areas, 
revealed the following facts: 


@ New England led the country not 
only in the number of radios owned 
but also in the number of pianos and 
phonographs. In 14 Vermontand Mass- 
achusetts villages, 93.4 out of every 100 
families interviewed had radios, 42.4 
had pianos, and 22.3 had phonographs. 

q In 46 villages of the North Cen- 
tral and Middle Atlantic states, 89 
out of every 100 families had radios; 
40.2, pianos; 20.9, phonographs. 

@ In 22 villages of the Mountain 
and Plains states, 85.2 out of every 
100 families had radios; 36, pianos; 
16.2, phonographs. 

@ In 24 villages of the Pacific 
states, 92.4 out of every 100 families 
had radios, 39, pianos; 17.1 phono- 
graphs. 

q In 33 villages of the Southeast 
states, 76.1 out of every 100 families 
had radios; 27.4, pianos; 13.3, phono- 
graphs. A _ separate survey of Ne- 
groes in this area showed that 17.9 
out of every 100 Negro families had 
radios; 9.7 had pianos; and 20.1 had 
phonographs. 











The full survey was directed by the 
Works Progress Administration as a 
national WPA project. In addition to 
the Bureau of Home Economics, other 
government agencies aiding the study 
included the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Central Statistical Board. 


Pathfinder 
MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Port of Seven Seas (M-G-M): This 
is a richly human story of the Mar- 
seilles waterfront, bulwarked by good 
comi¢ touches, excellent settings and 
fine photography. Maureen O’Sulli- 
van is unusually impressive as a 
French girl who loves a sea-hungry 
boy (John Beal) and is deserted by 
him just as she learns she is to bear 
his child. Desperate, she tells he: 











_tale to an elderly suitor (Frank Mor- 


gan) who marries her. The sea-hun- 
gry boy’s father (Wallace Beery) helps 
the two carry out the deception that 
the child is legitimate. Then the 
sea-hungry boy comes back. Beery, 
Morgan and Maureen make a better- 
than-average picture out of what might 
have been mawkish melodrama in 
other hands. 

Always Goodbye (20th Century- 
Fox): This is about an unwed mother, 
too, but it’s banal. Barbara Stanwyck 
emotes as a career woman who stoops 
to folly, gives up her resultant son, 
wants him back again, and finally re- 
linquishes him for his own good. The 
little boy (John Russell) is cute but 
not cute enough to save the picture. 
Herbert Marshall, Cesar Romero and 
Ian Hunter participate. 


My Bill (Warner Bros.) : Mother love 
takes another beating in this inconse- 
quential film starring Kay Francis 
With her brood of four children, Kay 
runs out of money. The three eldest 
children walk out in a huff to live with 
a rich relative, but “My Bill” stays 
with Mother Kay and eventually re- 
coups the family fortune by inheriting 
the worldly goods of the old lady 
across the street. Then the prodigals 
came home for a Mother’s Day re- 
union, “My Bill” is Dickie Moore; the 
brats who walk out in a huff are 
Bonita Granville, Anita Louise and 
Bobby Jordon. The picture is sad in 
more ways than one, 

Tropic Holiday (Paramount): If it 
weren’t for the fact that Martha Raye 
and Bob (Bazooka) Burns are in it, 
there wouldn’t seem to be any reason 
at all for such a picture as “Tropic 
Holiday.” Even with Martha, Bob and 
a comic bull fight, however, “Tropic 
Holiday” still appears generally point- 
less. Among other things, it contains 
Dorothy Lamour and Ray Milland— 
lyrically in love, as usual. 

Men Are Such Fools (Warner Bros.) 
In familiar settings and situations, we 
have again the old story of a wife's 
career versus marriage. Both Pris- 
cilla Lane, the successful ‘business 
woman, and Wayne Morris, her old- 
fashioned husband, seem too juvenile. 
Wayne is jealous of Priscilla’s busi- 
ness dates and consoles himself by 
punching them. Humphrey Bogart 
gets a particularly forceful beating. 
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PPORTUNITIE 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOUR OWN SHOES AS BONUS and quick cash com- 

“Missions showing complete shoe line. ‘Experience 
unnecessary. Selling outfit Free. Tanners Shoe Co., 
629 Boston, Mass. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Ad- 








dress: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
‘NO SELLING, no letters, large profits. Dignified 
Spare Time Business. Unlimited prospects for 
selected representatives. Manager, Box 591, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 
COMPOSERS 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems te Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


HUNTING DOGS 


SPORTSMEN: Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Tili- 

nois, offers Guaranteed Pointers and Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hounds, Fox, Rabbit and Beagle 
Hounds. Write for Prices. 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN—WOMEN. Get a government job. $105-$175 
month. Prepare immediately. List Positions—Free. 
Pranklin Institute, Dept. Al3, Rochester, N. Y. 


PA A NEYS 


PATENT Y IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send *‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ — Avoid risk of de- 
lay. Address;-Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 52-H, Victor Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ree 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
end Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6985 Adams Blidg., Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING _ hes 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or two 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Six- 
een reprints only 25c. One day service. Details and 
Kiailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


———————_T—__[{£ £ § ————>—>—>—>_[_[__[__““ l= 
SKIN DISEASE? Use CONEX. that marvel- 

i ous discovery lor eczema, 
psoriasis, athlete’s foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 


CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT. P. Muncie, Indiana 
“5 FORMULAS FOR GETTING AHEAD.” P=vcd <2 ton 


men and women. FACTS free. 
STANDARD RESEARCH, Box 1133, Birmingham, Ala. 
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yy relieved with “‘GUM- 

” (Not _— 

r Font. creamy, safe, sooth- 

. Wear plates in comfort—smile. escribed by dentists. 

atiafactlon or money back. Treatment, $1. Don’t let 
sore gums rob you of comfort. Write today. Dept. A 


GUMFORT COMPANY, 3140 Essex Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Minois 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Shert Breathing when caused by 
ennatural collection of se in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585. ATLANTA. GA. 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting 
in DANGEROUS OPERATION. FP. A. Carleton, M. D. 
38. Hemenway S8t., Boston, Mass., has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on rs on request. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
ore noney every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER,  _—s_s_CCWASHINGTON, D. C. D. C. 


iL aS om EE Ff) DON’T BE CUT 
p Until You Try This 
Wonderfu. Treatment 









for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the.day that you read this. Weite today. E. R. 
Page Co., 306-47 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


’ 








PASTIME 


Drawing Puzzle 
This week's 





drawing puzzle was 
contributed by N. H. Lines, of Merid- 
ian, Ida, A glance at the accompany- 





ing illustration will show it to be a 
an arrangement 
of squares, rec- 
tangles and tri- 
angles made up 
of straight lines. 
And the puzzle 
is to draw the 
whole design 
with one contin- 
lifting the pencil from the paper. Re- 
member, you are not allowed to re- 
trace or cross any line. It may seem 
impossible the first few times you try 
it, but it can be done, as you will 
agree when you see the solution in 
next week’s issue. 
2 = ei 
Brain Teaser 
suggested this problem for brain- 
teaserites: A pendulum 15 feet long is 
suspended 24 feet high, and two posts, 
each 14 feet high, are placed so that 
the swinging pendulum just touches 
the top of each post, How far apart 
are the posts? Answer next week. 
Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
32 10/13 miles of level road in the 


puzzle of lines— 
ZS 
44 
IN 
es 
uous line without 
A. H. Hill, of Bowling Green, Ky., 
50-mile stretch. 








SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 

Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, O-51, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL TRIAL! “Rolls developed and printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only l5c. Quality 

— Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, 
cago 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Dlinois. 


SIXTEEN sparkling Lifetime prints, 2 Studio En- 
largements with roll developed—25c. 20 Reprints 
25c; 100, $1.00. Truefoto, C-110, Des Moines, Iowa 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight guaranteed prints, two 
professional doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Wisconsin. 


service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints” 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, ll. 


QUICK Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints; 
2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Service, 
Ottawa, Kas. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, WestSalem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements ai 
minois 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 


largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights. Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
_ Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSE 5 prs. $1.00—imperfects—Guar- 
anteed—Bullock’s, Route 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, G nd for frec 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, _Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
Pree Rhyming Dictionary cnt Instruc- 
tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem “today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago, 

SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 


TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES LISTED. Write us, 
stating your qualifications fully. Central Registry, 
393, Wichita, Kans. 


















































HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1036, c.P. ine. 


Airflow Arch- 
provides 


maximum of foot- 
EASILY 












Si sp" comp!) 


TRIAL OFFER — wear 

mons Airflow A 

10 days; if you don’ == 
solid foot-comfort than arch 


supports ever ware Ye 


SUESTIONS ASKED, 

ND TODAY your name 
dreas and « shoe you oe 
@ pay postage! fmoney sccom- 
panies order; if ven prefer, we 
will ship C. 6. D, plus charges. 
Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG..CO, 


24 MeGee, 36-6, Kansas City, Mo. 


Stomach 


After medis and at night do you ‘have 
pain and distress from Gas, Acid, Sour 
Stomach, or Ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat the 
cause in an effective, inexpensive way at home. 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. No rigid 
or liquid diet. Numbers report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 

FREE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON COMPANY 
DEPT.236 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


RHEUMATISM! | 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address.the author today—H. P. 


Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-E St., Hallowell, Me, 


Earn Cash az Home! 


We paid M.M. $1174 for exceptionaic 
lar crop Snow-King mushrooms! We furnish ma- 
terials; buyall crops, Big FREE P etane pqsh eae 
your cellar, shed, suitable. Est. 1908. Write 


United | Co. 3848 Lincoln Av. Dept.385, Chicago 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that- 
Mr. Way made himeeif hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five er Arti- 
9 ficia Ber Dreme. ome them day and night. 

They stopped his head 
* noises. They are invisible 
] sndoomtortable, no 

r batteries. Write for 

TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 































SAVE $10 TO $60 


You can be perfectly fitted with fine, 
natural, looking teeth by mail—at tre- 
mendous savings! 60 DAYS TRIAL. 
If not entirely satisfied, we refund 
your money. WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL, 
instructions and price list. TERMS IF DESIRED. 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


221-3 Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 


ASTHMAZ 23 





FREE TRIAL. If 
rhe 5 A mot, S80 





Bec ee 
$30°° BOTTLE FREE! 


Kidney, Bladder, Nerve Saieners get Relief; Send 


$1.00 for 10 day Bottle Doctor's Wonderful 


Tonic and receive Pree as gift $3.00, 30 - aa Use 
Trial Bottle. If u 
Ohlendorf 


, Dept. 8, 2 to2k Bin island Ave.. Chicago, Hi 




























































1 If you think you enjoy tobacco flavor 


chiefly through your sense of taste... 
make this simple test. While you’re smok- 
ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that 
your tobatco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. 


Why you get FLAVOROMA 
only from Half & Half 


As the test shows, you enjoy flavor only 
partly through your sense of taste, largely 
through your sense of smell. 


Knowing this, we set out to blend a 
tobacco appealing partly to your tongue, 
but especially to the keen nerves at the 
back of your nose. 


In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that 
does just that. A blend with a special 
quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a 
perfect combination of AROMA and 
TASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. 


It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 
VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you 
more pipe-smoking pleasure. 

Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why 
FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 
smokers to this tobacco every day. 


Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 


Now let go. The flavor returns at once, 
proving you enjoy tobacco flavor chiefly 
through your sense of smell. That’s why 
HALF & HALF’S distinctive aroma, added 
to its finer taste, gives you richer, fuller 
tobacco flavor. This exclusive quality is 
called FLAVOROMA. 


THE TIN TELESCOPES! 
eenenweeeeseseser=, JUST PUSH iT 
TOGETHER... 


ecwweewnnccenccceee, AS YOU USE UP 


% THE TOBACCO... 
. 
. 


Prommnaecst oes =a os ~ <a pa 


THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 





